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Verf. allerdings sehr viel Verdienst zugestehen, sehr viel Talent in 
der treuen Nachahmung der Natur, in Handlung, Gesinnung und 
Sprache der theilnehmenden Person en. Freylich sind die Farben 
oft zu stark aufgetragen ; die Ziige oft zu kiihn, und, wir mochten 
fast sagen, gar zu natiirlich ; aber man schatzt in der Malerey auch 
den Ostadischen Geschmack." 

Karl Lessing's adaptation: Die Kindermorderinn, so wie sie ab- 
gedndert auf dem deutschen Theater zu Berlin im Jenner 1777. 
aufgefuhrt warden ist. Berlin, hey Himburg, is declared a failure: 

" Der Umanderer hatte gar wohl voraus sehen konnen, dass es 
ein missliches, fruchtloses Unternehmen sey, so ganz heterogene 
Dinge mit einander vertauschen, eins in das andere umschmelzen 
wollen. Gerade so sonderbar, als wenn man ein Niederlandisches 
Gemalde in ein Italianisches umzuzeichnen und umzukoloriren 
versuchen wollte. Die besten, originellsten Ziige werden dabey 
verwischt; alles Eigenthiimliche verschwindet; und man weiss am 
Ende nicht mehr, was fiir ein Zwitterwerk man vor sich hat. 
Ganz ist diess zwar der Fall bey dieser Umanderung nicht: denn 
sie ist nicht ohne Schonung gemacht, und sehr vieles ist ganz 
unverandert beybehalten ; aber das Weggelassene ist nicht allemal 
das Schlechtere, und noch seltener das, was dafiir in die Stelle 
gesetzt ist, das Bessere. Und im Grande ist viel stehen blieben, 
wodurch die Auffuhrung verhindert werden muste." 

W. KURRELMEYER. 



Beliefs and Superstitions of the Pennsylvania Germans, by Edwin 
Miller Fogel, Ph. D. Philadelphia, Americana Germanica 
Press, 1915. iv + 387 pp. 

Philologists have long since recognized that the dialect of the 
German settlers of Pennsylvania, far from being unworthy of con- 
sideration as the bastard jargon of an uncultured population, well 
repays careful study as containing many dialectical forms which 
have disappeared in Germany. The first monograph on the dia- 
lect was that of Professor Haldemann of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, read as a paper before the Philological Society of London 
and subsequently (1872) printed in Philadelphia. Since then 
many articles and papers on Pennsylvania German have appeared, 
the more important of which are the handbooks of Rauch (Phila- 
delphia, 1880) and Gibbons (New York, 1882) ; M. D. Learned, 
The Pennsylvania German Dialect, Baltimore, 1886; H. H. Reich- 
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ard, Pennsylvania German Dialect Literature, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Dissertation, 1911 (not yet in print). Thru the efforts 
of the late Professor Learned the Pennsylvania German Society 
was founded in 1891 and the volumes of its Proceedings contain 
much valuable information. 

Several collections of Pennsylvania German superstitions have 
appeared in the last few years, 1 but they are all fragmentary when 
compared with the present volume, which comprises over two thous- 
and popular sayings. The items are printed in a phonetic nota- 
tion devised by the author himself. His reasons for adding an- 
other system to the many already in existence are threefold : there 
is no uniform German system and the systems of Vietor, Passy, 
Heilig and Langenscheidt he avoids because the volume is to be 
freely used by non-phonetically trained persons; and, finally, the 
English and American systems were impracticable in the case of 
a German dialect. 

To the items in the dialect are added English translations and 
parallels from German folklore, particularly that of the upper 
Rhine, the Palatinate, Baden, Wiirttemberg and the Alsace; wher- 
ever possible, cognate superstitions current in the English coun- 
ties are given. Professor Pogel points out that only about 100 of 
the total number are purely British, 269 are common to Great 
Britain and Germany, 1,400 have German correlatives and the 
remainder, about 20 per cent., seem to be of Pennsylvania German 
origin. The author attributes this preponderance of German cor- 
relatives over the British to a less thoro collection of British super- 
stitions; but it is hardly fair to lay the blame entirely at the 
door of English folklorists, for it is not to be assumed a priori 
that England and Germany must have all their superstitions in 
common. 

One cannot repress the thought that the book might have been 
more serviceable if an index had been added. Classification by 
topics does not entirely supply this want, especially since a num- 
ber of the groups overlap. Thus it is not quite clear why a dis- 
tinction should have been made between " Omens and Wishes " 
and " Luck and Omens of Luck," since the latter is merely a sub- 
division of the former. So we have No. 326 as a special case of 

'See Journal of American Folk-Lore, I, 125; iv, 321; v, 176 and the 
literature cited by Fogel on p. 5. 
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the more general Nos. 474 and 481, which declare the breaking of 
a mirror to be an ill omen. Some omens are interpreted in various 
ways, as for example, the meeting of a spider in the morning, 
which is asserted to be an ill omen according to No. 289, indiffer- 
ent according to No. 288, and a good omen according to No. 446. 
Nor do these differences of opinion always correspond to different 
localities, since the last three are all found together in Lancaster 
County. Again, some of the dream omens might have been listed 
with the " Omens of Death " (Nos. 258, 261, 269, 270, 271, etc.). 
A certain amount of overlapping of the groups is, of course, un- 
avoidable, but a system of cross-references, if kept within bounds, 
would have done much to weld the disjointed items into an or- 
ganic whole. 

Further, superstitions of similar intent might have been better 
grouped within the compass of the sections; for example, Nos. 40, 
43 and 99 belong together; similarly, 92-94 and 105; 79 and 130; 
219 and 238; 401, 443 and 462-464. Likewise some repetitions 
have crept in: No. 65 is word for word like No. 151 and other 
duplicating pairs are: 162 and 170; 332 and 387; 367 and 395, 
304 and 390 ; 934 and 941. 

One wonders if it were possible to determine from the language 
whether a superstition is borrowed from Anglo-Saxon tradition 
or is part of the original stock brought by the settlers from Ger- 
many. As a matter of fact, undoubtedly old proverbs contain 
many English words: No. 135, grik (creek) ; No. 141, bel (veil) ; 
Nos. 174 and 175, bo (beau); No. 183, hands scheken; No. 245, 
tschumpe (jump); No. 303, disappoint (disappointed). Others 
apparently Anglo-Saxon appear only in pure dialect as Nos. 291 
to 294. An adaptation of old proverbs and sayings to the new sur- 
roundings has also taken place and it would seem therefore to be 
almost impossible to separate the new from the old on the basis 
of language alone. So in No. 561 the owl of the Suabian folklore 
has been replaced by the whippoorwill. 

The energies of the collectors of folklore in this country have 
until now been largely devoted to the assembling of a mass of 
Indian legends and negro superstitions with a consequent neglect of 
the folklore current among the whites. It is perhaps too much to 
expect that material will be collected which has not also survived 
in the European homes of our white settlers, but much benefit can 
be derived by completing the collections already made with con- 
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tributions from the States. The work of Professor Fogel is a 
valuable addition of most carefully selected and thoroly sifted 
material which cannot fail to be of great assistance to the student 
of folklore, for the time is here when we must not be content with 
merely accumulating, but must turn to the task of analyzing and 
interpreting the huge harvest of popular mythology and supersti- 
tion which has been garnered in the past century. 



Taylor Starck. 



Smith College. 



The Contemporary Drama of Ireland. By Ernest A. Boyd. 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1917. Pp. viii + 225. 

Mr. Ernest A. Boyd has prepared for the Contemporary Drama 
Series, under the general editorship of Professor Eichard Burton, 
a volume on the Irish Drama, uniform with the work recently 
published by Professor Thomas H. Dickinson, The Contemporary 
Drama of England. Mr. Boyd was more fortunate than Professor 
Dickinson in having a single, well-defined dramatic movement as 
the theme of his little book — a theme covering a shorter period 
and with less manifest affiliation with the preceding corpus of dra- 
matic composition. He traces the development of the drama in 
Ireland from the founding of the Irish Literary Theatre in 1899 
to the present time. Professor Dickinson had the less pleasant 
task of calling to our attention sundry artistic crimes that alleged 
English playwrights had committed in the name of drama during 
the earlier years of the Victorian age. 

Mr. Boyd's opening chapters, outlining the first efforts of Ed- 
ward Martyn, George Moore, and William Butler Yeats, are fol- 
lowed by a well-digested account of the Irish National Theatre 
and a fairly detailed summary of Mr. Yeats' poetic contributions 
to the movement. The plays of John M. Synge and of Padraic 
Colum are adequately treated in a chapter entitled " The Impulse 
to Folk Drama." In a chapter on " Peasant Comedy " is a review 
of the plays of Lady Gregory and William Boyle, while all the 
remaining writers are more summarily treated as " Later Play- 
wrights " or in the following chapter on the Ulster Literary The- 
atre. It may be questioned whether George Fitzmaurice deserves 



